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with the legend, "as statues moulder into worth." 
(Fig. 6) 

Though he favored modern more than ancient art, 
Hogarth was unmerciful toward contemporaries. His 
perspective drawing satirizing the ignorance of some 
artists respecting that science is too popular to need 
recall, and of his criticism of a contemporary painting 
figure 7 may serve as an example. 

In his own works he did apply the principles of his 
Analysis, as witness the Portrait of David Grarrick and 
"Wife, or the Sigismonda. A particularly good example 
is his Painting of the Comic Muse, in which his book 
for ready reference lies at his feet. (Fig. 8). Interest- 
ing above all is the Bathos, completed just before his 
death. (Fig. 9) For it shows along with the end of 
time the destruction of the line of beauty and the warp- 
ing of the cone that had made the serpentine line pos- 
sible. 

But Hogarth's feeling that death should be the end, 
however natural, was none the less unwarranted. His 
book, soon translated into the various European lan- 
guages, continued to enjoy on the continent as at home 
a remarkable popularity. The Bathos displays rather 
that self depreciation, so commonly complementary to 
a satirical humor, which is likewise voiced in the artist- 
author's own lines: 

"What! — a book by Hogarth! Then twenty to ten, 
All he's gained by the pencil, he'll lose by the pen." 
"Perhaps it may be so, — howe'er, miss or hit, 
He will publish, — here goes — it's double or quit." 
Technical and General Education in the Arts: E. Raymond Bossanoi, 

Carnegie Institute. 

A number of years ago, several tumble down furni- 
ture vans stood by the curb at the south side of Madison 
Square, New York. These vans belonged to picturesque 
old darkies who courteously solicited trade of the passers- 
by. The vans were covered with signs offering to move 
furniture, pianos and household effects. One old darkey, 
more ambitious than the others, had a noisy sign stat- 
ing, "Fine Arts Bemoved." As I walked up from my 
office, which happened to be across the way, I amused 
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myself wondering how far the fine arts were removed 
from the south side of Madison Square. 

Though that question may have heen natural a 
generation ago, it is certain the fine arts are no longer 
removed from any part of New York or of the United 
States. The interest shown throughout the country 
for school and community music, for all sorts of dramat- 
ic experiments — Little Theatres and neighborhood 
Theatres — for folk dancing, for the arts and crafts, 
for drawing, design and modelling in our public schools, 
and the civic improvements that are being carried out 
in many of our big cities, prove that the country is 
awake to the value of art in the community. 

It is concerning an experiment in the teaching of 
art in the Middle West that I propose to allow myself 
the privilege of speaking to you this afternoon. This 
experiment involves the relation of technical instruction 
to general education, and the determination of the sort 
of instruction that is best suited to prepare an artist 
not only for his art work, but for his life as an artist. 
Our various educational institutions can be roughly 
divided into three classes, Preparatory Schools, in- 
cluding grade and High Schools and Private Schools; 
the College of Liberal Arts ; and the Technical or Pro- 
fessional Schools. In the last twenty years certain 
changes have taken place, and these three types of in- 
stitutions are not so distinct as they used to be; they 
are gradually merging into each other. We find Pre- 
paratory Schools that offer classes in technical work. 
Drawing, Design, Drafting, some of the Crafts, Music, 
Dancing, Modelling and some Dramatic Work are given 
in many of our High Schools. Colleges no longer limit 
themselves to the dead languages, Philosophy and 
Literature, the humanities, but permit their juniors and 
seniors to elect technical studies, and grant them credit 
towards the B. A., degree for such specialized work. 
The Technical Schools are adding to the number of 
general studies which they give, not limiting themselves 
to technical work; and they try to furnish a man with 
at least the foundation of a general education. 

Schools of Architecture are without doubt our 
best examples of a well organized instruction in art in 
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which general education is considered. The courses 
in the various schools are very similar. We find in 
addition to Architectural Design, Modelling, Freehand 
Drawing and Water Color, Mathematics, Physics, Con- 
struction, English, Foreign Languages, Literature and 
History. The results of this system seem to he in every 
way excellent. Our trained architects throughout the 
country are doing good work as artists and stand high 
in their communities. They are useful men, well equip- 
ped not only professionally but as citizens. 

If the Architectural Schools have been a success 
pedagogically, if the mixture of general education and 
technical training has worked well in one art, why not 
carry out the scheme in the other arts? How much 
can an Art College attempt to do in Painting. Sculpture, 
Drama and Music? What should be the chief aims of 
such an institution? 

I believe educators agree that, first of all, and 
this is equally true of all institutions of learning, the 
instruction must inspire interest. Little can be done 
in education, and nothing can be done in the arts, un- 
less enthusiasm and interest are awakened in the stu- 
dent. That is the first step towards developing the 
student's natural ability. 

In the second place, it would seem to be the pur- 
pose of an Art College to guide that interest and en- 
thusiasm, and put the student through a number of 
what we may call experiences, that is, problems, exer- 
cises and special work carefully selected to give him 
as complete an understanding of the various demands 
of his art as possible. These problems not only teach 
him the technique of that art but enable him to acquire 
proper habits of work and thought, to understand the 
best procedure and to learn to study. 

In the third place such an institution can reasonably 
be expected to present to the artist selected facts, the 
facts that an artist should know concerning the great 
works of the past. He should become familiar with the 
masterpieces of civilization. He should learn what these 
masterpieces express and how they do it. The experi- 
ences of the past should be placed before him and passed 
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on to him as far as possible, and his taste should be 
trained, his powers of observation stimulated and his 
emotional appreciation of beauty deepened. History 
for the artist should not be approached merely as a 
collection of facts, dates and names, for the identifi- 
cation of works of art is secondary to a deep apprecia- 
tion of them. 

In the fourth place, such a college of art should 
aim to give a student a knowledge of the world and a 
certain understanding of the great problems of the 
present. He should learn to observe and generalize 
from those observations. In short, he should acquire 
a broad outlook and a sympathetic attitude towards 
humanity and at least enough education to go on edu- 
cating himself. 

To make a man articulate and to lay a foundation 
for good citizenship is one of the problems of Techni- 
cal Schools as well as of Colleges and Universities. 
It can be done by indirect means only, but to bear in 
mind this important phase of education seems to me 
the obvious duty of the art teacher. 

How can all this be accomplished? Certainly, not 
by giving technical work alone. The slow process of 
knocking about the world and being knocked about in it 
usually results, it is true, in general education and in- 
formation; but it is a slow and costly struggle and few 
emerge successfully from it. Of course, it is better to 
travel and see the things themselves than to look at 
photographs, read books or see pictures on the screen. 
But after all, is it not the object of education to give 
to the student what he needs by means of selected ex- 
periences and selected facts, in a convenient and easily 
assimilated form! The principles he must know and 
the experiences he must be familiar with, can be ac- 
quired much more easily than by depending on the 
very long and hard process of original discovery. Work- 
ing out problems as if no one had cleared the way is 
a waste of time. Rapid progress is possible if we use 
the solutions, experiences and knowledge the past has 
bequeathed to us. 

By making intelligent use of the time usually 
wasted by an art student some general education may be 
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acquired by the way. The number of consecutive hours 
in which beginners can do technical work is very limited. 
An experienced painter does a few minutes of intensi- 
fied creative work and then rests his mind and hand 
by blocking in accessories or working on the back- 
ground; he thus proceeds by a series of concentrated 
efforts. But the young artist, when he has lost the 
impulse given him by his professor, begins to lose time 
and to undo what he has done. He does not know what 
to do next, and he is unable to do more than two or 
three hours of work which is really valuable. I believe 
psychologists agree that the length of practice on the 
piano, in designing or rehearsing, and in all the exercises 
of the various arts, is definitely limited. The moment 
the student is tired to the point of not being able to 
criticize what he is doing, his practice is as likely to 
produce bad habits as good ones. During the first two 
or three years why should art schools not give part of 
the student's time, say one or two hours a day, to 
general education? In later years the artist can profit- 
ably give all his time to technical work. When he is 
young that seems unwise, and he should give thought 
to fitting himself for the life of a man and a citizen. 

To take the courses we offer at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and be candidates for the degree, 
students must be graduates of the High Schools. In 
most cases our freshmen have not had the advantage 
of technical training. The art courses in our High 
Schools in Pittsburgh are excellent, but the training 
they offer does not always correspond to the kind of 
technical instruction we require in our specialized work. 
Besides, not all of our students have had the opportunity 
of taking the High School art course. We are con- 
vinced, and I am sure you will agree with us, that the 
technical work of an artist must begin when he is young. 
It does not matter so much when a lawyer, doctor or 
engineer begins his technical training, for manual dex- 
terity counts little in those pursuits; but the musician, 
actor, painter, architect and sculptor must begin their 
art when they are still in the impressionable age, when 
their muscles are limber and when they are not bothered 
by too much self consciousness. 
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With this problem in mind and with the desire to 
make our institution in Pittsburgh render greater serv- 
ice we have inaugurated a special course. The idea in- 
volved is not new, but the coordination it brings about 
between High Schools and a Technical School is probably 
more complete than has yet been attempted. We call this 
course our Qualifying Course. 

Every Saturday morning we open our building to 
High School students for three hours. The architects 
take elementary Architectural Drafting, Freehand 
Drawing, Modelling'; our Drama students have an hour 
or two of rehearsal, some special exercises in Diction 
and one-half hour of Folk Dancing; our Painting & 
Decoration students take Drawing and a short course 
in Design; and so on with our Illustrators and Sculp- 
tors. Our Music students get one-half hour lessons 
each on one of the instruments of the Orchestra, about 
one hour of Elementary Harmony and one hour of 
Orchestra Rehearsal. You would he surprised if you 
heard our junior orchestra, made up of thirty boys and 
girls from twelve to sixteen years of age. Their en- 
thusiasm is most inspiring. All instructors, when this 
course was first inaugurated, reported that the High 
School students progressed more rapidly in technical 
work than either our freshmen or sophmores. The 
youngsters are doing it instinctively and naturally. As 
I say, they are still in the impressionable age. 

We believe that great things will come of this 
Qualifying Course. The High School students get 
technical training in the midst of a professional atmos- 
phere. Securing the foundation needed for professional 
work, they begin the degree course with such good 
preparation that time now wasted in elementary work 
is saved, and we shall be able to carry our students 
much further before graduation. Please understand 
that we are not competing with, nor supplanting, but 
supplementing the art work done in the High Schools. 
We hope all the students will do the art work of the 
High School as well as our qualifying course. We 
merely supplement their instruction, and offer addi- 
tional opportunities for art study to one hundred and 
eighty promising boys and girls of Pittsburgh, so that 
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they may have eight consecutive years of technical 
work. 

Our School is divided into five departments, Archi- 
tecture, Painting & Decoration, Music, Drama and 
Sculpture. In our course in Decoration, besides problems 
in design and archaeology, students get a course in 
drawing which leads to the life class, modelling, Archi- 
tectural rendering, lectures in composition and perspec- 
tive, and also courses in the History of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Costume, Furniture and Ornament. They also 
get courses in English and French. 

The Illustrators follow a corresponding course, but 
omit certain courses in History and add a course in 
English Literature. We agree that an Illustrator must 
be familiar with books. You have all heard the old 
joke which has been told concerning several Illustrators 
— an author hears from his publisher that a celebrated 
artist has consented to illustrate his book. He writes 
to the illustrator telling him how happy he is: but he 
adds, "I must ask a great favor of you. Before you 
illustrate my book, please read it." If we stop to think 
of the silly illustrations we see in some of our magazines 
and books, we realize that this tale is not so funny as 
it might be. Our illustrators must know how to read; 
and the best way to accomplish this is to give them the 
habit of reading. 

Our Painters and Sculptors have a similar course 
with less history and no architectural plates, and on 
the whole with rather less general education than is 
given the others. They take, however, an important 
course in anatomy. 

The Department of Drama devotes the greater part 
of its time to rehearsals and diction. In the way of 
allied arts the students take dancing and fencing 
and with the Music Department a short course in sight 
singing. We have found it important for our Drama 
students, especially for those who specialize in play 
producing, to receive some experience in drawing so as 
to make sketches of costumes and scenery. All the 
students have a short course in scene and costume 
design, and take History of the Theatre, Dramatic 
Literature and Architecture. They can elect History 
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of Furniture, Legendary Art and Costume. They all 
take English in the freshman year, and later that Eng- 
lish is specialized when they pass to Dramatic Com- 
position. We require two years of French. Our more 
advanced students have short courses in Sociology and 
Physchology. 

I mentioned the fact that the Drama students take 
music with the Music Department and drawing in our 
Painting & Decoration Department in order to show 
that we correlate the arts as much as possible. That 
correlation has indirect results which are most im- 
portant. For instance, two years ago William Poel, 
founder of the Elizabethan Stage Society, came to 
us from London to produce Ben Jonson's Poetaster. 
The wonderful scenic effects he produced, and the 
costumes and properties he brought with him, had 
probably as inspiring and stimulating an influence upon 
the decorators, illustrators and painters as Poel's ex- 
cellent training in diction upon the Drama students. 

In Music, in addition to individual instrumental 
work our students have two periods of Orchestra 
Rehearsal per week. We have a student orchestra of 
seventy-five pieces capable of playing symphonies very 
creditably. Each student has one or more periods of 
Ensemble Work, and all our students take piano, regard- 
less of the instrument in which they specialize. They 
take dancing to develop their sense of rhythm, and have 
a long and thorough course in Harmony and Counter- 
point. They likewise take courses in Aesthetics, History 
of Music and General History of Art. A course in 
Appreciation of the Drama is given to develop their 
dramatic sense and stimulate their emotional develop- 
ment. They take French and Italian, and in their fresh- 
man year a course in English. 

Our courses in English Theme Writing serve as a 
foundation later for specialized work. Our advanced 
Music students take courses in concert criticism, for 
they are obliged to attend concerts as part of the course. 
The training our students get from this English in 
the way of clear thinking, correct use of words, good 
construction and discriminating criticism is one of 
their most valuable exercises. 
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We aim, you see, at two things — first, the correlation 
of the arts; and second, general education. We give 
each student the opportunity of working in the allied 
arts in the professional atmosphere of that art. Our 
architects instead of taking freehand drawing from an 
architect with the emphasis on the line, do their draw- 
ing in a painter's studio where they develop a big sense 
of mass and tone and color, most useful later on in full 
size details. We helieve that giving an opportunity of 
seeing the principles of art applied to other arts is 
stimulating, and that our plays, concerts, exhibitions 
are a constant source of interest and value. 

We have found that the methods of instruction in 
one art may be improved by borrowing from the other 
arts. For instance, we have recently applied the archi- 
tectural system of competition and juries to our Music 
Department. Our violin students, instead of being 
marked by one of the professors of the violin, are now 
required to play before a jury of half a dozen instruc- 
tors: and the work of each student is compared with 
that of every other student, and the teaching methods 
of each instructor compared with those of his colleagues. 
This has proved a wonderful stimulant to the students 
and it has been of great benefit to the faculty. It avoids 
personalities, which sometimes occur, lends more pres- 
tige to the mark given, and keeps up the ambition of 
the faculty. 

Many opportunities result from having all the 
five arts under one roof; and the contact between our 
students and the members of our non-technical faculty 
of General Studies, as we call it, is of great value in 
broadening the student's mind. First, correlation, and 
in the second place, general education. We believe the 
results which we have produced prove that such associa- 
tion of general studies and technical work is valuable. 
It is interesting to "note that our good students in tech- 
nical work are nearly always good in general subjects, 
and it is only the lazy ones who use the general studies 
as an excuse for doing poor technical work. In fact 
the extra load seems to stimulate the good student. 
For instance, those who take our Normal Arts Course, 
carrying the maximum hours of general studies, do 
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better technical work on an average than the painters 
who give almost all their time to the major subject. 
General studies not only increase the student's stock 
of knowledge, but what is much more important, make 
it easier for him to go on educating himself, deriving 
greater profit from his opportunities, and learning 
much more from the experiences of life. 

This year we started a new course, which unfortu- 
nately had to be abandoned on account of the pressure 
of military work, for our men are drilling one and 
one-half hours a day and the girls do Red Cross work. 
The object of the course was to awaken the interest 
of the student in the great questions of the day, such 
as Socialism, Profit Sharing, Labor Unions, and Govern- 
ment Ownership. "We hesitated concerning the title for 
this course. To call it Economics would have hardly 
been correct. One of Daudets' novels describes an 
old man who has made a large fortune and discovers 
late in life that he is terribly handicapped by the lack 
of an education. He sends for a college professor and 
discusses the matter with him. He is too old to begin 
to study history or foreign languages or Physics or 
Chemistry; and finally, with the shrewdness that en- 
abled him to earn his fortune, he discovers what he 
needs and asks the professor to give him li des idees sur 
les choses." That is,, to give him general ideas on 
things, insight into the big problems and big forces of 
the day. Well, that is the sort of thing we had in mind 
for our students. A course that would rouse interest 
in all modern ideas and modern questions, and broaden 
their sympathies and open their hearts to their fellow- 
men. As I look back I consider a course of this sort 
I had at Columbia one of the most valuable I ever at- 
tended. 

What influence is this great war to have upon our 
Art Schools? That it will influence our work and 
standards is beyond doubt. It seems to me that for a 
generation at least, art will have to be even more use- 
ful than it has been in the past. Its audience must be 
less exclusive, its appeal more altruistic. Mere displays 
of virtuosity and quality, and experiments in technique, 
amusing though they may be for the dilettante and 
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connoisseur, will not be sufficient. Art will have to be 
associated with public service. It must bring happiness 
to the millions who have suffered. Art to seize its 
vast opportunity, must inspire; and as the highest 
science, or the highest religion, concerns itself with 
something even higher than itself, so the theory of art 
for art's sake will no longer be accepted, and instead 
we shall have art for life's sake. We shall hear less of 
the appreciation of art, and more of the appreciation, 
understanding and enjoyment of life through art. 
Therefore, we shall need artists who have something to 
say, broadly educated men and women, deeply in sym- 
pathy with the world and its problems. Only from such 
will come an art which in its public usefulness and 
its inspiring quality can correspond to the higher ideals 
and standards of an heroic period. 

7 P. M. 
Dinner at Hotel McAlpin followed by a "Round Table" discussion on: 
"Ways and Means of Securing Proper Recognition for Art Teach- 
ing in our Colleges and Universities." 

Opened by: Gertrude S. Hyde, Mt. Holyoke. 

In the very few words which I shall add to this 
discussion on "Ways and Means of securing proper 
recognition for Art Teaching in our Colleges and Uni- 
versities," you will pardon me if I speak, as I have 
been asked to do, in a rather personal way of our own 
department, of art at Mount Holyoke College. I should 
hesitate to speak in this way did it not seem that the 
discussions at these meetings can only be worth while 
in so far as they offer very definite and pratical sug- 
gestions in regard to ways and means which have been 
tried or are being tried with some measure of success. 

A brief explanation of the nature of the work at 
Mount Holyoke is perhaps necessary for the benefit 
of those who have not been present at former meetings 
of the Association where the aims and methods have 
been rather fully presented. The Department of Art 
and Archaeology, as the department is called, offers 
about twenty courses in Art History and Appreciation 
and in Archaeology all of which receive full college 
credit and from which a major may be chosen exactly 
as in other departments of the college. No separate 
courses are offered in painting, drawing, modeling or 
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